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UE DITORIAL | 


WHEN PEOPLES MEET 


In a real sense the Fifth International Congress at Toronto this 
August is more than an international meeting on mental hygiene. 
“Mental Health in Public Affairs” is the theme of the Congress. It is 
a good theme. It suggests that in planning the conference there was 
recognition of the urgent necessity of better human relationships at 
every level—local, state, national, and trans-national, and in every 
area of public service. 

No one who has attended international conferences has any doubts 
as to the possibilities of such gatherings with respect to interpersonal 
relationships. There are always some difficulties, some misconceptions, 
some misunderstandings. But generally the outcomes are good, and 
sometimes they are outstanding y in the desirable pooling of 
information and points of view, but in the friendships that develop and 
carry on for many years. 

People in the United States are in special need at this time of the 
kind of experience in human relationships that leads to mutual under- 
standing, acceptance, and respect. “The whole Western World is wary 
of the United States,” says the Italian Luigi Barzini in his friendly 
book with the arresting title: Americans Are Alone in the World. 

At Toronto the psychiatrists, educationists, social workers, and 
other professional and lay groups will discuss many important topics— 
mental health and spiritual values, research findings, mental health and 
education, parent education, industrial mental health, mental health 
of children and youth, psychosomatic illnesses, community partnership 
in mental health, and many others—but one essential for the success 
of the Congress will be the kind of good human relationships among 
those in attendance that will form a firm basis for better world under- 
standing. 





THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON MENTAL HEALTH: 
A PREVIEW 


BY 


HELEN SPEYER 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE, NATIONAL 


OR nearly two years the Canadian 

Congress Committees have been hard 
at work on preparations for the Fifth 
International Congress on Mental Health, 
to be held in Toronto, Canada, August 
14-21, 1954. Leaders in Canada were 
willing to accept the responsibility for 
organizing the Congress because of their 
conviction that it would be a stimulus to 
mental health workers and associations in 
their country, as well as in other parts 
of the world. They have worked out a 
program designed to give both profes- 
sional and volunteer workers an appraisal 
of where we now stand in our mental 
health activities, the obstacles to provid- 
ing needed services, the important areas 
requiring further study, and suggested 
next steps to insure sound growth. 

The mental health field is a broad one, 
embracing psychiatry, social work, psy- 
chology, pediatrics, public health, educa- 
tion and the other social science fields. 
The theme at Toronto, ‘Mental Health 
in Public Affairs,” was chosen to empha- 
size this breadth and to show the ways 
health 
aspects of our lives and calls upon the 


in which mental touches many 
knowledge and experience of many fields. 

The various Congress Committees have 
drawn many prominent people in Cana- 
dian educational, public health, and _psy- 


chiatric groups into the preliminary plan- 


ning and into such activities as public 


relations, exhibits, and film showings. 
Special effort has been made to encourage 
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practitioners in these fields to attend the 
mectings so that discussion may be based 
on actual experience rather than on theo- 
retical formulations and proposals. 

An 
speakers for the plenary and technical 
sessions whose experience enables them 
to make a contribution to the different 
Ronald 
Hargreaves, Chief of the Mental Health 
Section of the World Health Organiza- 
and Mrs. Roosevelt are 
among those expected to make plenary 
session addresses. 


effort has been made to secure 


cultural and professional groups. 


tion, Eleanor 


An effort has been made to secure a 
well-balanced program with respect to 
the representation of different cultural 
and national groups as well as different 
professional viewpoints. To date regis- 
trations from people in thirteen different 
countries have been received and more 
are expected. Communication will be fa- 
cilitated by simultaneous English-French 
interpretation at the plenary and tech- 
nical sessions. 

A new feature of this Congress is the 
organization of four research symposia, 
or study groups, which will each meet 
for a period of three weeks before the 
Congress opens. Invited discussants from 
North America will 
consider problems of Industrial Mental 
Health, Alcoholism and Drug Addiction, 
Public Health and Mental Health, and 
Child Development. It is hoped that 
out of these study groups some basic 


abroad and from 
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mental health concepts will emerge and 
questions will be formulated which will 
prove of use to trans-national groups. 
The findings of these symposia will be re- 
ported to the appropriate technical ses- 
sions of the Congress. Various planning 
groups are expected to make use of them 
after the Congress. 

The World Federation for Mental 
Health has pioneered in the organization 
of multi-professional, international work- 
ing groups. These have been successful 
in the past, and our techniques for their 
management are steadily improving. A 
number of people have participated in 
these for several years at Congresses and 
Annual Meetings and it has been inter- 
esting to watch the way in which their 
viewpoint has broadened to include a 
world-view and to see how they respond 
to a team approach to the solution of 
problems. 

The Toronto Congress is continuing 
the policy of holding working groups on 
special topics, and members who are in- 
terested will meet daily during the period 
of the Congress. Such topics as Mental 
Health and Religion, Problems of the 
Aged, Juvenile Delinquency, and Lead- 
ership and Authority in Local Communi- 
ties, will be considered by these groups. 

Another new feature of this Congress 


will be Round Table Sessions to supple- 
The 
Round Tables, with some invited leaders 


ment the small discussion groups. 


and participants, will meet at least four 
times during the Congress to discuss 
problems related to Mental Health and 


Education, Parent Education, and The 
Role of the Volunteer in Mental Health 
Work. 


for teachers, volunteers, and workers in 


These were designed especially 


parent education to provide a forum for 
the consideration of common problems, 
and to enable participants to learn what 
people in our country and other countries 
are doing in these fields. 

The Congress can be as useful to us 
in the United States as it is to people in 
other countries. It should result in the 
re-focusing of some of our professional 
efforts and in stimulating public interest 
in mental health activities. It is antici- 
pated that the research symposia and the 
technical sessions will provide the raw 
materials and 
promotional articles may be written and 


future program activities planned. 


from which educational 


The success of the Congress is depend- 
ent on the degree to which we all take 
part and contribute of our knowledge 
and experience. We hope that many 
people from the United States will be in 
Toronto, because we are able to provide 
mental health leadership in some areas 
and have much to learn in others. As 
one who has attended the third Interna- 
Health in 
International 
Congress on Mental Health in Mexico, 


I can assure newcomers that a stimulating 


tional Congress on Mental 


London and the fourth 


and delightful experience awaits them. 
To old-timers I can only say that it will 
be good to carry on discussion and work 
already initiated and to mect again many 
old friends and acquaintances from all 
parts of the world. 





TEACHING 


BY 


A JOB IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


S. R. LAYCOCK* 


VER the years I have had a growing 


O 


tially a job in human relations. 


conviction that teaching is essen- 
I have 
become more and more aware of the re- 
lationship factor in learning and of the 
importance of group climate in the class- 
room. 

When I retired from my post at the 
University of Saskatchewan last year the 
Alumni of the College of Education pre- 
sented me with a leather-bound book con- 
taining 180 letters addressed to me from 
my As I those 


letters I found a common factor in them. 


former students. read 
My former students seemed to have for- 
gotten all the profound things I said to 
them in the classroom, but they did re- 
call incidents where I had evidenced some 
interest in them as persons. This merely 
crystallized the conviction I had gradually 
been developing over the years that the 
relationship factor in teaching is vitally 
important. I had started, years ago, in 
a negative fashion by telling my student- 
teachers, “Never allow yourself to dis- 
like a pupil, as he will respond to that 
with dislike and will become a problem 
on your hands”. From that idea I pro- 
gressed to saying, “It is the business of 

* Dr. Laycock was Dean of the College of 


Education at the University of Saskatchewan, 


Saskatoon, Canada, at the time of his retirement 
teacher education. 


editor of Under- 


last year, after a long career in 
He has long been an associate 
standing the Child, and is the 
outstanding articles in this journal—particularly 
“Helping Teachers Interview (April 
1947) “Individual Confer- 
ences.” (January 1952). 


author of several 


Parents” 
and Teacher-Parent 

The present article is 
based on addresses given at teachers’ conventions 
Calgary, Alberta, 


in Edmonton and 


1954. 


February 
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all teachers to accept all their pupils 
c:notionally.”” Teachers know how diffi- 
cult it is for many parents to accept their 
child as he is, and to help him to be is 
best, not the parents’ best. Parents may 
expect too much of their children or they 
may full 


well the results of such rejection in terms 


reject them. Teachers know 
of children who feel emotionally insecure 
and who feel that their family is not 
proud of them. Such children are apt 
to be emotionally disturbed, and_ this 


shows 


in school work and 


poorer in 
such compensatory behavior as boasting, 
bullying, limelightiness, smart-aleckness, 
and possibly even lying and stealing. 
However, it is also vitally important 
that each pupil be accepted by his teacher 
as a worthwhile and well-liked individ- 
ual. Acceptance of the pupil as he is is 
one of the foundation stones of teaching 
and learning. It is an old saying that 
“we cannot clevate those whom we de- 
spise’’. Then, too, the great strength of 
the Christian religion is that it rests on 
the redeeming power of love. Certainly 
the teaching-learning process is seriously 
crippled by the teacher's dislike of the 
pupil or the pupil’s dislike of the teacher. 
In south-east London last fall I visited 
a unique school for maladjusted children. 
The school is cramped for space and is 
lacking in equipment, but the headmaster 
stresses the fact that each person who 
deals with the boy 
worker, 
father, 


psychiatrist, social 
mother 
himself- 


teacher, cottage and 


the headmaster 


must 


establish a satisfactory relationship with 
the youngster. 


The school’s great instru- 





ment in rehabilitating its boys, I was told, 
is relationship. 

Teachers are human and it may be dif- 
ficult to like some pupils. 
has prejudices 
against certain races, creeds, or classes. 


Occasionally 
a teacher unconscious 
However, the real temptation of teachers 
is to dislike the youngsters who are a 
nuisance—those who have (not are) be- 
havior problems. Actually, if the teacher 
is well trained, he knows that pupils who 
are failing in the business of living—for 
that is what the shy, spiteful, bullying, 
crucl, uncooperative and smart-alecky chil- 
dren are doing—need his expert help and 
guidance. They are a challenge to his 
professional skill. 
indication that they are in trouble and 
need _ help. 


Their behavior is an 


They are usually children 
who already feel insecure and inadequate 
and are in particular need of feeling 
The 
antagonism of the teacher is just another 
push down hill. 


secure in their teacher's regard. 


I am not arguing for 
soft and sentimental handling, but rather 
intelligent guidance. Indeed there may 
be a need for strict handling in order to 
set limits on a child's impulses. 

So the more aware the teacher ts that 
behavior is caused the better chance there 
is of the pupil feeling secure in his teach- 
er's regard. However, the attempt to 
understand a pupil's behavior in a pro- 
There 
must be goodwill toward the pupil on 
the part of the teacher. Attitudes are 
important. So the first job of the class- 
room teacher is to establish satisfactory 
human 


fessional way may not be enough. 


relationships with his pupils. 
The method is that by which we estab- 


lish any adequate human relationships 
the method of being genuinely interested 
in the other person and in his activities 
and interests. 
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Group Climate of the Classroom 


If adequate learning is to take place 
there must be a satisfactory ‘emotional 
This is the 
principal factor in what is usually termed 
Good 
classroom is merely good ways of living 
and working together as a group. It is 
mainly a good emotional climate. This 
depends on many things, but one of the 
main elements is the personality of the 
1944 I had a unique op- 
portunity to observe this. With funds 
provided by the Canadian Mental Health 
Association 


climate’ in the classroom. 


“discipline”. discipline in the 


teacher. In 


I visited 157 classrooms in 
the seven most westerly provinces of 
Canada, with the express purpose of 
studying the effect of the teacher's per- 
sonality on the behavior of pupils. I 


was found. 


amazed at the evidence I 
The dithery teacher had a dithe ry class- 
room; the tense teacher had a tense one; 
the bossy teacher had a subdued or re- 
sentful The 


teacher and her reaction to her own in- 


one. insecurities of the 
securities were mirrored back in the be- 
havior of pupils. In one province I vis- 
ited a Grade X class in Social Studies. 
Here there was a fine relationship be- 
tween pupils and teacher. The class was 
a cooperative group with teacher and 
pupils thinking through together the 
labelled 


this class the best I had seen in my trav- 


problem under discussion. I 


els. Later in the afternon I visited, in 
the same school, a class where mathe- 
matics was being taught. Here pande- 
monium reigned. The pupils were im- 


I labelled 


I had seen in my 


pertinent, defiant, disorderly. 
this class the worst 
travels. However, that is not the whole 
story. I sat down in a seat and since 


everybody was talking anyway it didn't 
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seem to make any difference if I talked. 
So I said to the boy across from me, 
“How do you get on with this teacher?” 
Then to my amazement he said, “You 
saw us earlier in the afternoon with Mr. 
So-and-So. We like him, he likes us. 
This teacher doesn’t give a hoot for us.” 
The boys I had labelled as the worst 
class I had also labelled as the best class. 
The difference was in the teacher and the 
teacher's ability to establish an adequate 
group climate in the classroom. 

What can teachers do about establish- 
ing in their classrooms an adequate group 
climate which will make maximum learn- 
ing possible? The answer is that the 
solution lies in se/f-understanding. Some 
teachers exploit children; they use them 
to find satisfaction for their own feelings 
of inadequacy and insecurity. They may 
have an unconscious need to control and 
dominate youngsters in order to satisfy 
these feelings, or they may find outlets 
for their unconscious feelings of resent- 
ment and aggression in sarcasm, ridicule, 
belittling pupils, or punishment. 
times teachers, particularly in the lower 


Some- 


grades, may need to satisfy their own 
starved love life by being emotionally 
dependent on the youngsters for affec- 


tion. Then, too, teachers have biases 


and prejudices which will injure pupils 


unless the teacher recognizes them and, 
The teacher 
must recognize his own limitations, in- 
Then he 


will be able to allow pupils to express 


if necessary, admits them. 
adequacies, and insecurities. 


their own feelings and ideas and even 
to question his without his being on the 
Only so will he be able to 
establish the kind of classroom climate 


defensive. 


where real growth in emotional maturity 
and in sound thinking can take place. 
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In many classrooms the emotional climate 
encourages conformity and discourages 
critical and independent thinking. It is, 
therefore, vital that teachers realize the 
old maxim “Know thyself”. Once they 
realize how far their own conflicts are 
reflected in their behavior in the class- 
room they will usually be able to han- 
dle themselves intelligently. “The truth 
shall make you free’’ is a basic principle 
when it comes to understanding oneself 
and one’s behavior. 

I am not suggesting that teachers need 
the help of a psychotherapist. What 
many of them do need is a series of group 
discussions where a permissive atmos- 
phere enables them to gain insight into 
their own reactions to children. A pro- 
vision for such may be quite as impor- 
tant, so far as improving the learning 
situation in the classroom goes, as definite 
courses in the methodology of teaching 
reading, arithmetic, language, or science. 
The Teacher's Relationship to Parents 

I have been for many years interested 
This is 
because I believe that every child has 
four 


in parent-teac her cooperat ion. 


sets of teachers—home teachers, 
community teachers, playmate teachers, 
and school teachers. Further, I believe 
that all aspects of a child’s learning, in- 
cluding his school learning, are greatly 
affected by al/ these four sets of teachers. 
Certainly how a child feels about him- 
whether as a loved and worthwhile 
human being or an inadequate and re- 
is affected by the attitudes 
of his parents, his playmates, his school 
teachers, and the attitudes of his com- 


self 


jected one 


munity to his race, creed, and social class 
His feel- 
ings about himself profoundly affect his 
school work. The emotionally disturbed 


as well as to his own behavior. 
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child is often a reading problem or he 
may have difficulty with almost any sub- 
ject. Then, too, the child’s attitude 
toward education, toward the school and 
toward teachers in general and in par- 
ticular, is greatly affected by the attitude 
of his parents, his playmates, and such 
community teathers as newspapers, radio, 
and general public opinion. In addition 
a child’s attitude to school subjects often 
reflects the attitude of his parents, play- 
mates, and community opinion. Cer- 
tainly if Johnny's father says, ‘What's 
the use of learning poetry; that won't 
earn you a living,” it will be pretty hard 
for the 
Johnny. 


literature to 
And if Betty’s mother says, “I 


teacher to teach 
don’t see any sense in social studies,” 
Betty is likely to dislike social studies. 
Indeed, to go further, parents often build 
in school disabilities in their children. 
If mother says, “I never was any good 
in arithmetic and Jean is going to be just 
like me,” or if father says, I never 
could write a composition and Bob is 
going to take after me,’ these children 
often accept the the fact that they have 
a disability when no real one exists. 

The home, therefore, seeps through 
into the school at every point, whether 
Parents and 
teachers always run a three-legged race, 
whether they like it or not. Some teach- 
ers don’t like it but it is true just the 
same. 


teachers know it or not. 


Adequate and _ successful partnership 
on the part of teachers and parents is a 
necessity for the best development of 


pupils. How that partnership can best 
be promoted is a question for each 
teacher and cach school to determine. 
Parent-teacher conferences seem to me to 
be a necessity—and I don’t mean two-or- 


three minute conferences when the school 


holds open house and the parents visit 
the classrooms. Rather I mean provision 
for the teacher and parent to sit down 
and search together to understand the 
pupil, his abilities, characteristics, and 
needs. Both teachers and parents need 
to learn how to conduct such an inter- 
view. The great majority of teacher- 
conferences now held 
are relatively ineffective. Sometimes the 
teacher and/or the parent is on the de- 
fensive. 


parent that are 


is out to 
“tell” the other and is not willing to 
Well conducted teacher-parent 
interviews pay great dividends in under- 
standing the needs of the child’s develop- 
ment and in creating mutual understand- 


At other times one 


listen. 


Pro- 
made in 


ing between parents and teachers. 
vision, however, should be 


school time for such conferences. In 
some school systems an interesting plan 
has been the par- 


ents come for conferences the first two 


devised whereby 
days of the school term in September 
This en- 
ables the teachers to get to know the par- 


while the children stay home. 


ents of their pupils and to learn about 
them. Then in November and again in 
March two days are given over to teacher- 
parent conferences. These yield high re- 
turns—probably as great as those when 
the pupils are away from school for 
teachers’ institutes an.i conventions. 
There are many other methods of par- 
ent-teacher co-operation, such as parent- 
teacher discussion groups, where the 
problems of developing children in home 
These can be 
arranged by parent-teacher associations, 
which should be engaged primarily in 


studying how to meet the needs of chil- 


and school are discussed. 


dren in home, school, and community. 
They should not be merely ladies-aids to 
the principal to buy school equipment. 
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They should not be social organizations 
or general community clubs. Initiating 
new methods of teacher-parent coopera- 
tion requires preparation on the part of 
both parents and.teachers. Cooperative 
study and discussion over a year would 
not be too much before the inauguration 
of systematic teacher-parent conferences 
or other forms of parent-teacher coopera- 
tion. 


Relationship to the Community 


Because the teacher's daily job brings 


him into contact with immature minds 
it is important that he have the same com- 
munity contacty with his fellow citizens 
as docs the lawyer, the grocer, and the 
business executive. A social life which 
cuts across occupational lines will help 
to keep the teacher's life in balance 
Certainly he should have a recreational 
life that is rich and satisfying. 

So far as the teacher's participation in 
community organizations gocs, the teacher 
should play the part of a good citizen 
no more, no less. He should pull his 
load in the community boat just as other 
leading citizens of the community do but 
he should not be a community chore boy. 

There is, however, a professional side to 
a teacher's relations with the community. 
I have already pointed out that every 
child has four sets of teachers, of which 
community teachers were one. By com- 
munity teachers I mean the church and 
all its recreational 
such as the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A., the Playgrounds Association, 


the public library, the radio and tele- 


organizations; the 


agencies, 


vision station, newspapers, Magazines, the 
moving picture theatre, the various wel- 
fare agencies, and the standards held by 
Since all 
affect a 


the adults of the community. 


of these community teachers 
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even his _ intellec- 


tual development in school 


child’s development 
it 1s impor- 
tant that the teacher be willing to recog- 
nize them as partners and to work with 
them for the best all-round development 
of the pupils. Too often the school’s 
cooperation with community agencies is 
limited to cases where something serious 
has occurred, such as the child’s appear- 
ance in the juvenile court. Actually, con- 
ferences between children’s school teach- 
ers and community teachers would yield 
a degree of helpful cooperation that 
would greatly help the work of the 


school. 


Relationship to the Society in which the 
Teac he r Live j 

One of the things teachers need to 
realize is that they do not own the schools. 
Schools are an agency of contemporary 
socicty designed to carry out the purposes 
of that socicty. Schools and school sys- 
than the 
public opinion on which they rest. An 


tems cannot be much better 
enterprising teacher, principal, or super- 
intendent of schools, or a forward-look- 
ing department of education, can go a 
little way ahead of public opinion. If 
they go too far they are pulled up short. 


In the last analysis all school policies are 


determined by public opinion, not only 


through the public's elected representa- 
tives. but in many other subtle ways. In 
the long run the public determines what 
schools are for, what shall be the nature 
of their curricula, what general methods 
of teaching shall be employed, and of 
course the nature and quality of the schdol 
plant and equipment. 

So far as the aims and objectives of 
schools go, these change as the needs of 
society change. Our grandfathers were 
chiefly concerned with literacy, and so 





they expected the schools to concentrate on 
“the 3 R's.” Later an expanding frontier 
and the opportunity for people to win a 
better living and higher social status re- 
flected themselves in the school’s empha- 


sis on the passing of examinations in aca- 
demic subject matter, which in their turn 
led to diplomas which opened up oppor- 
tunities. Because of the tremendous in- 
securities and uncertainties of our times 
many sincere people want to go back to 
these objectives. There may be tempo- 
rary reaction, but in the long run socicty 
will be forced to realize that it lives in 
an atomic age and is faced with new 
problems. We can be sure of only two 
things so far as the nature of the world 
in which our children must live goes. 
These are (1) an increasingly rapid rate 
of change, the exact nature of which no 
one can predict; (2) a state of continu- 
ing and probably increased tension. So- 
ciety needs to ask itself what kind of per- 
sons its children should be to be able to 
face these two facts without damage to 
Certainly the “3 
R's” will not be sufficient, nor will a uni- 


themselves or others. 


versity matriculation or even a university 
degree necessarily be sufficient as such. 
To face the kind of world they will have 
to live in our children will need to de- 
velop three things: (1) integrity of per- 
sonality; (2) integrity of thinking, and 
(3) integrity of character. By integrity 
of personality I mean an emotional ma- 
turity which will enable them to stand up 
to change and tension without “breaking 
down” or “blowing up.’ By integrity 
of thinking I mean skills in problem- 
solving and a set of generalized habits 
of thinking in an objective manner, such 
as those of gathering adequate data be- 
fore coming to a conclusion, the wise use 
of generalization, and the testing of re- 
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sults. By integrity of character I mean 
the acquiring of those habits of respon- 
sibility, honesty, loyalty, and cooperative- 
ness for which the world of business, 
industry and international affairs cries out 
to-day. Whether, in the midst of the 
fears and uncertainties of the present, 
society will run back to the methods and 
techniques suitable for an older day re- 
mains to be seen. 

The general criticisms of our schools 
today reflect our present insecurities and 
fears in the face of the new atomic age 
in which we now live. 

The teacher cannot impose on socictv 
his notion of what schools are for. All 
he can do, as a citizen and as a profes- 
sional man of experience, is to attempt 
Then, 
too, he should make every effort to see 


to persuade his fellow-citizens. 


that the decisions of the public with re- 
gard to education are made on the basis 
of study and discussion and not on the 
emotional basis of cither fear of the new 
or a nostalgic longing for “the good old 
days.” 

The teacher, therefore, is in the midst 
of living. His job is one of human re- 
lations, first with individual pupils, then 
with his class as a group, then with par- 
ents, then with fellow-citizens and com- 
munity agencies at the community level, 
and finally with those members of society 
with whom he is boynd up in the life of 
his time. Teaching today is not telling. 
It is not a filling station job of pouring 
Rather 
it is a job that requires mature, well- 


from a big jug into a little mug. 


trained individuals who themselves have 
integrity of personality, integrity of 


thinking, and integrity of character. 


Only so can the schools do the job which 
they are designed to do. 





THESE HIGH SCHOOL FEARS AND SATISFACTIONS 


BY 


ROBERT LANE BROWN 


SOCIAL 


[*® the days before formal education, 
even before the “Saber-Tooth-Curric- 
One 
might rightly reason that such fears were 
related to the world about them—-fear 


of a world not fully understood, fear of 


ulum,” teenagers had their fears. 


the darkness with its real and imaginary 


dangers including animals, and fear of 
ostracism and separation from the family 
or tribe if one were not in conformity 
with ideals and practices. 

These were very real fears, learned in 
In 
the dimly lit interior of a cave or crude 


the main as fears are learned today. 


hut a mother quivered and uttered fear- 
ful phrases and sounds to a little one 
gathered close. Thus fear was passed on. 
Ofttimes such fear was necessary. 

A recent study of the major part of 
the freshman class of the Lakeview High 
School pointed out the fears and satisfac- 
The stu- 


dents were asked to list up to five fears 


tions of the particular group. 
and five satisfactions. Ninety-seven listed 
one or more of each. The results were not 
amazing, rather fulfilling the purpose of 
the study, which was to aid the students 


Through 


the charting of their fears tney would be 


in understanding themselves. 


able to discern that individually they were 
not “queer” or “different” for having a 
particular phobia. Nor were they differ- 
ent in satisfactions, with so many having 
similar ways of gaining satisfaction. 

As a study of Table I will indicate, 
nearly forty per cent or 148 of 358 fre- 
quencies had to do with fears concerning 
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physical factors. Returning to the cave 
of Urg, it will be noted that forty stu- 
dents referred to some kind of fear of the 


dark. 
be learned. Upon being questioned, most 


Such fear is generally thought to 


did not remember where such fears began. 

The second most mentioned fear group 
had to do with personal inadequacy—fear 
of not being liked, inability to hold 
friends, inability to face life’s problems, 
criticism, etc. It may be that these fears 
and fears due to sex are based upon the 
additional factor that has to do with a 


These freshman 


students, ages thirteen to sixteen, are at 


period of adolescence. 


an age in which sex awareness is taking 
on a new and sometimes puzzling form. 
Their fears are or may be the subcon- 
scious worry of failing to adjust properly. 
This new sex awareness has many adult 
connotations resulting also in many other 
than other-sex fears. 

Of interest to teachers particularly are 
those fears related to school factors. 
While not overly great in number, these 
fears should concern the teacher in his 
effort to provide a pleasant classroom en- 
Thirteen of the freshmen 
found it difficult to stand before the 
Possibly 
more could be added to this number were 


lesser degrees of dislikes taken into ac- 


vironment. 


teacher and class and recite. 


count. Fear of teachers themselves, of 
failing, and of tests added to this group 
total. 

Though mentioned a total of forty- 
five times, it was discovered that fears 


due to animals were credited to a few 





students who noted more than one ani- 
mal or creature. Of more importance as 
far as the total number of students were 
concerned was the item having to do 
with fear of people, usually older youth 
or adults. Twenty-five individuals cited 
such fears. These fears were separate 
from teacher-fear. Among the reasons 
advanced for such fears were drunks, a 
mad man, two mentions of strangers, and 


one instance of kidnappers. In the latter 
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instance the Greenlease kidnapping case 
was prominent in the newspapers. In 
most instances no reason was given for 
such fears. One may conjecture that 
experiences having to do with harshness 
of parents, teachers, and other adults, 
possibly coupled with an awareness of 
the problems of attaining adulthood, may 
have played a large part 
ing. 


In studying Table II it seems apparent 


in this group- 


TABLE I 


Fears of 97 Freshman Students of Lakeview High School, October, 1953 


Frequency— 
Fears, due to 
Boys 

Sex factors 18 

Fear other sex 10 

Fear of dating 8 
Home factors 

Fear parents 

Miscellaneous 
School factors 

Fear teachers 

Fear failing 

Recital, class 

Fear tests 
Personal inadequacy 

Not being liked, losing friends 

General, criticism, not face 

life, etc. 


Physical factors 
Death 
Illness 
Being alone 
Darkness 
Fire 
Cars, speed, accident 
Height or falling 
Water 
Hunger 
Noise 
Injury, general 
Miscellaneous 
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Animals 

Dogs 

Cats 

Snakes 

Others, spiders, bugs, bulls, etc. 
People factors 13 

Adults in general 

Miscellaneous 


TOTALS 


Frequency 
Girls 


Total 


12 30 
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that for the freshmen of Lakeview High 
School their satisfactions quite often are 
Where 
physical factors led as causes for fears, 


the opposites of their fears. 


their counterparts, physical factors and 


activities, seem most often to lead to 


satisfaction. Sex fears on the part of 
some students seem balanced by a certain 
Yet the 


amount of sex satisfaction. 


TABLE 


problem must not be minimized when 
thinking of those who fear dating and 
the other sex.  Satisfactions may be 
gained by skilled guidance along these 
lines. 

It may be also that many of the fears 
noted in this study are the result, and a 
normal one, of an age of adolescence. 


(Continued on page 88) 


II 


Satisfactions of 97 Freshman Students of Lakeview High School, October, 1953 


Satisfactions, due to Frequency- 
Boys 
Sex factors 
Other sex very much liked 
Like dating 
Home factors 
Belongingness 
Enjoy brothers, sisters 
Family activities 
Nice home 


School factors 
Academic success 
Sports activities 
General activities 

Personal adequacy 
Having friends 
Growing independence 
Personal appearance 
Miscellaneous 

Recreation, leisure 
Movies 
Dancing 
Skating 
Swimming 
Parties 
Sleeping or resting 
Hunting and fishing 
Informal gatherings 
Cooking, baking 
Reading 


——s SNS YN 


an 


Miscelianeous 


Possession 
Owning, riding in cars 
Money satisfactions 


Jobs 


Fating 


TOTALS 164 


Nore: The Lakeview area is in a good hunting and fishing district. 
recreations in the area are one dancer-skating rink, two theaters, one drive-in theater, and one public 


swimming pool for outdoor use only. 
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Frequency— 
Girls 


Total 


28 


_ 
o> 
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166 330 


Also the only commercial 


These facts color the above results. 





AN APPROACH TO EMOTIONAL GROWTH IN THE CLASSROOM 


BESSIE M. RECTOR 





In this discussion Mrs. Rector, a teacher, mother, and student of children’s behavior, describes 


an experiment carried out in the schools of Webster Groves, Missouri. 
first grade, and the experiment had the sanction of the school authorities 


intendent, the school psychologist, the principal, and the regular teacher. 


The children were in the 


super- 


Rector's em 


the school 


Mrs. 


phasis is on the need for the teacher to apply a classroom technique which will help the children 


gain insight into their own feelings and attitudes and thereby increase their “understanding and 


acceptance of themselves as individuals.” 





REQUENTLY children’s emotions ex- 
Or they 
smoulder beneath the surface, and we 
sense the potential of the hidden powder 
keg. We teachers try to deal with the 
feelings of our pupils in ways that will 
benefit the class as a whole. We attempt 


to guide emotional intensities in order to 


plode in our classrooms. 


prevent such outbursts. At times we 
plan strategic devices to gain more co- 
operation from children who are “‘prob- 
lems.” Even so we find with a few ex- 
ceptions that no matter how much we 
learn of a child’s background, what in 
formation we obtain about the causes of 
his disturbed behavior, or what methods 
we apply to help him change, he continues 
to be the problem child throughout his 
school life. 
Why is it? 


our methods consist of ways to chang 


Because, in part, most of 


the environment to fit the particular 
child’s needs. We fail, therefore, to help 
the child gain insight into the real feel- 
ings and attitudes which cause his dis- 
Take the child who 


quarrels and fights to control a class situ- 


turbed behavior. 


ation or to win cach contest that occurs 
in his relationship with others. Since he 
appears to need experiences of success, 


we give him extra responsibilities, ap- 


point him as chairman of a committee, or 
assign him some other job. These added 
activities not only occupy more of his 
time; they also give him the success-ex- 
periences he seems compelled to obtain. 
It is true that this procedure may help 
him. He may become a better adjusted 
member of the class. But he is not gain- 
ing insight into his compulsive need to 
win over others. He will continue to 
fight his way to the top with socially un- 
acceptable behavior as long as he is not 
helped to understand himsclf. For this 
reason he more than likely will be .as 
troublesome as ever when he enters the 
next grade under a new teacher. 

It would seem that a new technique is 
needed for teachers to handle more effec- 
tively children’s emotional disturbances. 
If such a technique is applied, the chil- 
dren will be freer to make the maximum 
use of their educational opportunities, 
They will) have a greater readiness for 
learning as they get rid of their emotional 
shackles. The writer carried on an ex- 
periment with an average first grade class 
of twenty-three children, in one of the 
public schools of Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri. The director met with these chil- 


dren for a forty-five to sixty-minute 
period, twice a week. 


Thirty-nine ses- 
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sions were held between January and 
June, 1952. 
lected, 


A first grade class was se- 
that the 
sooncr children gain insight! into their 


because it is believed 
feelings and attitudes, the better chance 
they have of avoiding neurotic tendencies 
throughout life. 

Each 


parts 


session was divided into two 


(1) a period of story-telling, at 
which time the children told stories about 


} 


how they felt, and (2) a number of 


dramatizations of one of these stories. 
First we gave the children an opportunity 
to tell their own stories about their feel- 
ings 


them, made them mad, hurt their feel- 


They could tell about what scared 
ings, made them happy. In order to 
give them a sense of complete freedom in 
expressing themselves, the director main- 
attitude of 
throughout the session. 


tained an permissiveness 
That is, 


children knew from experience with the 


the 


director that they were allowed to express 
anything that was in their minds without 
any disapproval. Danny felt this per- 
missiveness when he told of his intense 
anger toward his mother. 


“T had a record on, and Mother said, 
‘Take that record off! It’s so loud.’ 
But I didn’t do it. And then she hit 
me. But I still didn’t take it off. She 
hit me harder and harder, and even 
when it hurt a little, I didn’t take it off. 
And then I started to and here 
he swung his fists about as though he 
were in a fight with someone. 

“And then you hit your mother,” 
commented the director. 

“Yeah. And then I took up the 
hairbrush and I came up behind her 
and I anh, unh, unh .” he. said, 


1 The term insight is used in this paper with 
the same meaning as applied by Axline in Play 
Therapy, p. 98, 120, and Rogers in Counseling 
and Psychotherapy, p. 53, 174 
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pantomiming a swatting gesture. 
“You hit your mother with the hair- 
brush.” 
“And I practically £illed her with 
the hairbrush!”’ 

Danny was able to say freely that there 
are times when he feels like getting rid 
of his mother. It required more than 
permissiveness, however, to allow him to 
He had to feel 


that he was accepted exactly as he was at 


say such a drastic thing. 
the moment. The director showed, as 
far as it was humanly possible, neither 
approval nor disapproval of the feel- 
ings and attitudes he was expressing. No 
matter what came out, the director was 
willing to accept it. Even negative feel- 
ings expressed about the director herself 
were accepted. 

Obviously the director had to develop 
a warm, friendly relationship with Danny. 
Good rapport needed to be established as 
soon as possible. 


Good and 


rapport, acceptance, per- 
missiveness were the first principles ap- 
plied to lead the children to greater self- 
understanding. But the essence of the 
technique, which brought real insight to 
the child, was the use of reflection. As 
a child told his story, the director was 
alert to the feelings and attitudes ex- 
pressed. After the pupil had finished 
his story, the director reflected the feel- 
ings back to the child. The reflecting 
had to reveal’as clearly as possible to 
the pupil the emotions inherent in his 
words, facial expressions, and bodily 
action. For instance, Danny told this 


story about something that had scared 
him. ; 


SESSION 7 


“One day I had a new toy. And 
my friend and I were outside playing 





with it. He took it away from me and 
he scared me.” 

“He scared you when he took your 
new toy away from you?” asked the 
director. 

“Yeah. Then something came along 

that—-scared Jim. And only I know 
what it was There was a pause. 

“You are the only one who sa 
what scared him. (Pause.) . Do you 
want to tell us?” 

“Yeah 
and you.” 

“It’s just between us here,” clarified 
the director. 

“Yeah. ... A bug came along, a gray 
one with white spots on it,” he said 
quictly, as he glanced cautiously around, 
apparently to see if any “‘outsider’’ was 
listening, ‘‘and it stung him and stung 
him.” 

“You got even with him for having 
taken your toy and having scared you.” 

“Yeah. And I wouldn't take it off 


But it’s only between us 


his back even when he asked me to!” 
“You wanted the bug to a on 


stinging him even when he asked you 
to take it off,” reflected the director. 
“Yeah.” 


In this story Danny revealed his 
fear of a boy who had always got the 
better of him. He only had unobtrusive, 
undercover methods of dealing with this 
boy, whenever he was threatened. In re- 
lating this story, he showed that he was 
aware of his anger toward the friend, 
and of his strong urge to get even. In 
further stories it will be seen that the 
boy showed a change in his ability to 
handle the situation under similar cir- 
cumstances. 


SESSION 10 


“It made me so mad when my friend 
told me to go home. I said, ‘I came 
to play with you.’ But he still said to 
go home. And it made me so mad. 
Then my mother came out — and —.” 
He paused here. His tone of voice 
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carried bewilderment, anger, hurt feel- 
ings. 

“You were very angry at your friend 
when he sent you home. You couldn't 
understand why he wouldn't play with 
you. And then you saw your mother 


“One day this same friend (was 
mean to me) and I got scared. And 
then my kitten came along and he fixed 
him\” he said, grinning. “He 
scratched him and scratched him.” 

“You felt good when your cat hurt 
your friend, because he had scared you.” 

“Yeah. He really scratched my 


friend.” 


Danny did not own a kitten. This 
animal was like the bug, a product of his 
imagination. He still needed to devise 
methods of dealing with the friend which 
did not directly involve himself. In this 
last story the fabricated object, the kitten, 
was larger and more obvious than the 
bug. He is showing more courage. 

SESSION 16 
“One day I was playing checkers 
with my friend. And he won and it 
made me mad. He gota nickel. Then 
he won again and he was paid another 
nickel.” 

“You didn’t like it when he won and 
he got the nickels. Who gave them 
to him?” This question was asked 
merely for information. Generally 
such questions are not necessary. 

“I did. I had to pay him when I 
lost. But then we played again, and I 
won and got fen cents. Then he said 
the game was getting tiresome.” 

“He thought the game was tiresome 
when he didn’t win?” Actually the 
director was reflecting the friend's at- 
titude, not Danny's. This procedure is 
not the best. But Danny accepted it. 

“Yeah. Then we played an Indian 
game and I fought my friend, and got 
on top of him and I won the game.” 

“You fought the Indian game with 
your friend and you won. Is this the 
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friend who had the terrier?" asked the 
director. 

“Who?!” 

“You remember you said the other 
day that when you got a dog you 
would take it over to your friend’s and 
Iet your dog do anything it wanted to 
his dog?” 

“Oh, yeah, that’s the one. But let's 
get back to the games. We played an- 
other game He paused as though 
he were searching for more to tell us 
and thus have the floor a little longer. 

“What game was it?” 

“Well-Il-ll, I don’t remember.” 

“Who won that game?” 

“We tied.” 

“He won first in checkers, and then 
you won. You won in the Indian 
game, too. And the two of you tied 
in the last game.” 

“We had to split the ten cents,” 
concluded Danny. 


For the first time Danny saw himself 
as the winner over his friend. He still 
realized that the friend won over him, 
but he was able to beat the friend in 
a physical combat, at least in his imagi- 
nation. It is reasonable to assume that 
this was a healthy thrust toward a better 
relationship with his friend. And _ yet, 
Danny ended the story by evening up the 
they tied! He was facing realis- 
tically the fact that his friend still has the 
upper hand at times. But he felt that he 
could cope with the boy more effectively 
than he had been able to do formerly. 


score 


SESSION 21 


“T played with my friend one day, 
and I wanted to play Indians. He 
wanted to play cowboys. And I was 
mad and (got him down and beat him 
up) gave him a black eye!” 
He enjoyed telling this story. 

“You beat your friend by yourself 
when you fought him. You didn’t 
need to use the bug to get even with 
him.” 

“I need the bug sometimes, yet.” 
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SESSION 33 

“About two wecks ago I played with 
my friend in my basement, where I 
have my train. My friend said, ‘Let's 
play upstairs.” I said, ‘No, let’s play 
cowboys and Indians.’ My friend 
said, ‘O.K.’ And then,” he said in- 
tensely, “I made a trick. I asked my 
pet bug to light a piece of dynamite 
under my friend’s chair! And it ex- 
ploded, BANG! Then my family 
had to go to Santa Fe. And I took 
my pet bug along, because my cousin 
sometimes smashes all my toys.” 

“You got your bug to help you 
punish your friend, because you were 
angry with him. You had your bug 
help you with your cousin, too, who 
breaks your toys. Sometimes you still 
need your bug to help you get even 
with people who make you angry.” 

“Yeah,” agreed Danny. 


It is revealing to see the struggle going 
on in this boy. In his last story his friend 
actually agreed to do what he wanted. 
Even so, Danny was so emotionally dis- 
turbed at the time that he had to call 
upon his bug to help him cope with his 
intense anger. He probably fluctuated 
between healthy aggressiveness and tim- 
idity with this friend, according to the 
kinds of experiences he faced with the 
boy. Whatever the inner, psychic rea- 
sons for the pendulous swing, he showed 
signs of healthier growth toward all the 
children in the classroom. We shall con- 
sider this point later. 


Danny was a very cooperative, cheer- 


ful youngster in class. He complied with 
the rules and requests of the teacher. 
But he seemed to be disturbed and fear- 
ful of any order given in a firm tone of 
voice, even though it held no anger. The 
fear manifested itself in a startled jumy 
whenever the teacher gave him an order. 
His way to avoid conflict with people was 
by acting very affectionate toward them, 
especially with girls and women. He had 
little to do with the boys in class. Danny 
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had built up a compliant pattern of be- 
havior to use his relationship with others. 
Now, as a result of his growth, he was 
able to admit to himself that he did feel 
anger, hate, aggressiveness. This was 
evidence of real growth in self-under- 
standing. 

The director was careful to use in re- 
flection the symbols that the child gave 
in his story. 


As long as this principle 
of reflecting rather than interpreting is 


followed, the director is relatively safe 
in his endeavor to help children direct 
themselves toward emotional, (psychic) 
health. According to many authorities* 
in the field, an individual has within him 
the power and ability to direct his own 
growth in healthy directions, if he is 
given the opportunity to develop this 
power. Therefore, the director respects 
the child’s ability to solve his problems 
in bis own way. He does not attempt to 
hurry the child's growth process in any 
way. The child leads; the director fol- 
lows. If the child shows no desire to 
relate stories, his decision is accepted. If 
he does not participate in the dramatiza- 


Natur- 


ally, a child who is anxious about express- 


tions, he is not forced to do so. 


ing his inner feelings may be stimulated 
by the free expression of the other chil- 
dren to try doing it himself. This may 
be considered as influencing and direct- 
But he still determines 
for himself whether he wi// open up, how 
far he will go, and how fast. It is be- 
lieved by the writer that such permissive 


ing his behavior. 


ness protects the child from moving too 
fast into dangerous emotional areas within 
himself. He will go only as deep as he 
can permit himself. The director, then, 
will avoid arousing too much anxicty in 


the child. 


2 Among these authorities are: Virginia Axline, 
Play Therapy, Chapter 12; Karen Horney, Neu- 
rosis and Human Growth, p. 15, 17; Carl Rogers, 
Counseling and Psychotherapy, p. 29. 


One other principle will be discussed 
before we consider the second part of 
each 


sesion. As we teachers know, a 


class cannot be carried on if there are 
undue distractions in the form of exces- 
We need 
a few limitations in this procedure, too; 


sive noise or physical violence. 


less, however, than in an ordinary class 
situation. The children must not physi- 
cally attack each other or the director. 
They are allowed to move about in the 
seats and talk, provided that it does not 
disrupt the class procedure. The need 
for these limitations was brought to the 
attention of the class when the situation 
required it. If the limitation was not re- 
spected, the director repeated it firmly, 
after reflecting the feeling manifested in 
the child's facial expression, words, body 
tone. For cxample, one day Danny told 
a story about intense hatred toward his 
mother and the methods he used to get 
even with her. As the children prepared 
to act out the story for the day, Danny 
was sitting on his desk, kicking the desk 
in front of him. The noise was dis- 
tracting. 

But 


would you please stop it so that we can 


“Danny feels like making noise. 
hear the cast?” He continued kicking, 
looking at the director with determination 
but not with anger. 

“Danny still wants to make noise.” 

He continued. 

“He still wants to make noise, even 
though I asked him not to.”’ 

Danny grinned and continued the kick 
ing. 

“You're getting even with me for tell- 
ing you to stop.” 

His grin grew wider, and he said, 
“Just like I got even witth my mother.” 
Then he stopped kicking and sat down 
in his seat. \ 
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Even though a limitation such as this 
has to be imposed, the principles of ac- 
ceptance, permissiveness, good rapport, 
and reflection still function. 

The procedure in the second part of 
each session, which took up the last thirty 
to forty minutes, was to select and drama- 
tize one of the stories, or a portion of 
one, which had just been told. The story 
We 
applied a number of principles of Crea- 
When 
was selected, the children were given the 
opportunity to volunteer for the role they 
wished to play. 


sclected was played several times. 


tive Dramatics. each new cast 


If time permitted, the 
youngsters played more than one char- 
acter. The characters and dialogue were 
created as the children acted out the story. 
In addition to these principles of creative 
dramatics, the director observed carefully 
the behavior of cach member in the cast. 
When the scene ended, the feelings and 
attitudes expressed by the actors were re- 
flected. If the child’s characterization did 
not fit the role described by the story- 
teller, he was not criticized in any way. 
The director recognized and reflected the 
deviation and clarified the behavior of 
the character as it was portrayed in the 
play. During the dramatization, the di- 
rector also watched the behavior of the 
audience and reflected the reaction of the 
group as a whole, or of certain individuals 
who appeared to react more intensely 
than the rest. By reflecting the feelings 
of the actors and the members of the 
audience, more children were helped to 
gain insights into their attitudes. It was 
not feasible for more than three or four 


children to give a story in one period. 


Therefore, those who had no chance to 
tell a tale in the first part of the session, 
or who never related one throughout the 
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were able to 
through the 
They also gained a degree of self-under- 
standing through 


semester, express certain 


emotions dramatizations. 
reflection. For in- 
stance, David, another boy in the class, 
never told a story, mainly because of a 
serious speech defect. He always took 
part in the dramatizations, however. He 
was the youngest of three boys at home. 
His brothers took advantage of him and 
he had no effective methods of prevent- 
ing such treatment. One day during a 
class session he took the part of the 
mother in a play. The mother had a 
One day the child started to 


school with a girl friend. 


little girl. 
As they were 
walking along, the friend saw a snake. 
It frightened them, and they ran back to 
the mother for help. David, as the 
mother, told the children to get out of 
the house. The mother hit them, pushed 
them used a broom to 
chase them away from her. 


out, and even 
“The mother was mad at the children,” 
the director reflected to David. 
“Yeah,” 
get rid of them so I could do my work.” 
“They bothered you a lot, even though 
they wanted you to help them.” 
“Unh-hunh. 


he grinned. “I wanted to 


I was making a pie and 
I even threw that at them.” He was 
pleased with the role he had _ played. 
David was the authority with complete 
power over the children. In this role 
he could express his hostility and deep 
anger. 

Julie, who was a seriously disturbed 
child, told only a few stories during the 
semester; but she often took part in the 
dramatizations and gained some insight 
from her role playing. In one play she 
was the girl who thought she heard a 
ghost walking as she lay in bed, trying 





to fall asleep. When she heard the scary 
sound, she ran to her mother and told 
her about it. The mother said that she 
had just dreamed about the noise. So 
Julie was sent back to bed. She made 
no complaint, went back, and tried to go 
to sleep. Following this dramatization, 
the director reflected that the child did 
not seem to be scared after her mother 
The chil- 
dren stated that they thought she would 


told her to go back to bed. 


be even more afraid, since the sound 
continued after she went back to bed. 

“Julie, if you were still afraid, what 
would you do?” 

“I'd keep it a secret,” she said with 
her face seeming to express the thought, 
“Tl fool them; they won't know what 
I think.” 

“If you were more 
wouldn't tell your mother. 
it to yourself.” 

“Unh-hunh.”’ 

Other youngsters suggested things they 
would do when mother sent them back 
to bed. And Julie added to the sugges- 
tions, “I'd put a smile on my face.”- 

“You would smile so no one would 
know that you really were afraid.” 

— 

The duality of behavior in this child 
(e.g., internally scared, externally gay) 
would be considered by psychiatrists as 
a possible sign of schizophrenia. Such 
serious psychic tendencies reveal them- 


afraid, 
You 


you 


keep 


selves in the procedure described in this 
paper, and a child can be given proper 
treatment sooner, because of an earlier 
discovery. It had been apparent to the 
regular teacher that this child 
“strange,” but sweet. But the writer be- 
lieves that in the safe environment built 
up in these sessions of free expression, 


was 
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Julie was able to recognize openly her 
need to show outwardly an entirely dif- 
ferent feeling than she really felt within 
her. She could talk about it here; she 
could ‘‘look’’ at it and gain some degree 
of insight into it. Her behavior later in 
the semester showed signs of healthier 
growth. 

In order to determine the effects of 
the experiment, the director considered 
with the teacher apparent changes in be- 
havior in child. The kinds of 
changes that were regarded as improved 


each 


behavior were judged by what the child 
appeared to need for better adjustment 


For instance, a child who was very com- 


pliant, accepting all orders and demands 
from others, without considering his own 
needs and wishes, would begin to show 
more self-assertion, more independence, 
less compliance. The child who was de- 
tached, closing himself off from others, 
would begin to contact others, play with 
The 


excessively aggressive child would reveal 


them more, show more affection. 


gradual signs of more cooperation, less 


belligerence and anger, and more compli- 


ance with the wishes and needs of others. 
First of all the teacher described, in Jan- 
uary, each child’s behavior and person- 
ality as she saw it. Then in May, without 
any reference to her former statements, 
she described to the director again each 
youngster’s behavior as observed by the 
teacher at the end of the semester. 
When the two descriptions were com- 
pared the results were as follows: 


In January 


six children considered very well ad- 
justed; 

seventeen with some degree of emo- 
tional disturbance. 
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In June 


five children well adjusted, 

twelve showed definite signs of health- 
ier emotional growth, 

five showed a small degree of change 
toward better behavior, 

one showed no change, even though 
the child seemed to need growth in 
certain aspects of her attitudes and 
behavior. 


These tabulations, even though based 
upon the subjective evaluation of the 
teacher and director, indicated that seven- 
teen children had changed favorably to 
some degree. 

Let us consider Danny as an example 
to show the kind of change observed 
during the semester. Danny, at the be- 
ginning, was described by the teacher as 
an only child of a very over-dressed 
mother. The mother was self-centered, 


She told 


the teacher once how glad she was 


interested in bridge clubs, etc. 


that Danny was in school, because the 
t.acher was such a good baby sitter, and 
it gave her more time for herself 
Danny, in kindergarten and first grade, 
wanted to kiss his teacher. He 


made many remarks to the first-grade 


otten 


teacher that showed abnormal attraction 
to a woman: “I wish I was your slave 
so I could work for you all the time.” 
Such statements were accompanied by a 
facial expression that imitated the inti 
mate ones which might be used by an 
adult in love. He established good re- 
lations with the girls in class; not with 
His 


short; he gazed considerably, day- 


the boys. span of attention was 
dreamed; was alone much of the time. 
As he became acquainted with the di- 
rector, he began to use the same facial 
He first related 


stories of his mother’s angry voice and 


expression with her. 
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the spankings he got for seemingly in- 
significant things done by him. When 
the class told about things that made 
them mad, Danny related a great num- 
ber of them, particularly about his anger 
toward his mother. He told one at each 
session for a number of weeks. During 
this period, the teacher reported that 
Danny was less compliant in class, was 
not jumping at her every order. He 
seemed to be showing off a good deal 
before the 


class- new for 


him. He also told stories during the 


something 


teacher's news period cach morning, 
which showed that he felt he was telling 
his mother just how angry he was, when 
he thought she was treating him unfairly. 
His 
changing, too. 


behavior toward his friend was 


Several times he mani- 
Once 


he even expressed his disgust with his 


fested anger toward the director. 
mother’s excessive affectionate behavior 
with him! He began to look at her as 
she was; for, one day he said in class, 
“My mother gets to do everything she 
wants. I don’t get anything except the 


To the 


writer, this statement reveals the possi- 


mashed potatoes and the slop.” 


bility of Danny's realizing that mother 
considers her own wishes above anyone 
else’s, even her child's; he is secondary 
in her life, rather insignificant beside 
His 


ate behavior probably had developed to 


her own self. abnormal affection- 


gain some manifestations of real love 
In May the teacher 
“He has 


He is not so quick to act as 


from his mother. 


described Danny this way: 
changed. 
though he is in the wrong when I give 
doesn’t fear- 


him an order. He 


react 
fully, apprchensively. Danny plays alone 
on the playground, now, rather than stay- 


ing near me all of the time. He has 


started to play with the girls on the play- 





ground and with one boy, who is the 
youngest in the Danny doesn't 
make over the girls as much as he did. 
But he still has more to do with them 
than with the boys, and definitely needs 
to develop a better relationship with the 
boys. 
better: the overt gestures of rather inti- 
mate feclings have stopped completely 


C lass. 


His relationship with me is much 


In late October, 1952, the behavior 
of the children was discussed with their 
new teacher. 


When the director com- 
pared this teacher's descriptions with 


those given by the first teacher in June, 
again judging on a basis of subjective 
evaluation, the results were as follows: 


three children well adjusted, 

four showed growth signs beyond those 
which appeared in June (two of 
these had been included in the well- 
adjusted group in June), 

twelve retained the growth signs ob- 

served in June, 

two lost some of the signs of growth, 

but still were better adjusted than 
they had been in January, 

three of those who had shown growth 

signs moved from the school district 

before this check was taken. 
Out of the twenty-one children remain- 
ing in the class, nineteen continued to 
retain their favorable growth signs, or 
moved beyond them. In June the num- 
ber showing growth was seventeen out 
of twenty-three; in October, it was nine- 
teen out of twenty-one. 

This is what the new teacher had to 
say about Danny’s behavior: Danny is 
very dependable, concentrates, is in the 
top group of her readers (the semester 
before, this was not so). He plays with 
the boys and girls, still “watches over” 
the youngest boy in the class. He is af- 
fectionate toward the teacher in a man- 
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ner comparable to most children: sits 
next to her, tells her he likes her and 
loves her—statements made by others in 
the class, also. His tone of voice and 
facial expressions do not appear to be 
“intimate” in meaning. He still 
show-off in class at times. According to 
this latest report, he has retained the 
healthier growth signs obtained in the 
spring. 

It was impossible to obtain complete 
case histories of the children in the class. 
It seemed to the writer that knowledge 
of the actual causes of the emotional dis- 


is a 


turbances was not necessary to carry on 
Axline® 


not only question the need of obtaining 


the experiment. and Rogers* 
such information, but even consider it 
Whatever the final conclusion 
on this point will be, the evidence leans 


in favor of a teacher's being able to use 


unwise. 


this technique to help children direct 
themselves toward self-understanding. 

A significantly large number of chil- 
dren in the class (17) moved toward 
behavior that appeared to be healthier 
for them as individuals. They had only 
one semester in which to experience the 
environment of acceptance and permis- 
siveness. Unquestionably, more research 
and experimentation are necessary to sup- 
port the findings of this one experiment. 
The still point 


toward a confirmation of the hypothesis 


results, nevertheless, 
that a teacher who uses effectively such 
a technique will help children gain more 
insight into their feelings and attitudes, 
and thus will lead them toward an in- 
crease in their understanding and ac- 
ceptance of themselves as individuals. 


3 Virginia Axline, Play Therapy, p. 24. 
*Carl R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy, 
pp. 219-225 
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TEACHER VERSUS PUPIL STABILITY 


BY 


JOSEPH RESNICK 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSULTANT, 


INCE people who work with people 

show a greater tendency toward mal- 
adjustment than people who work with 
things, it is important that the educator 
equip himself with techniques to with- 
stand the threats against his own mental 
health. 
the teaching profession. 


Nervousness is quite common in 
The educator 
who works at remaining stable will bene- 
His 
pupils will profit from a more stable 
classroom. 


fit himself by having a happier life. 


What techniques can a teacher use 
which will improve his stability? Tech- 
niques of special value are given below, 
with a brief explanation: 


1. Talk over your problems with a 
sympathetic listener. The act of getting 
the problem expressed gives the educator 
better perspective. 

2. Avoid the person who bothers you 
This is 
It 
is permitting time to intervene so that 
both parties will tend to forget. This 
time factor will usually reduce the seri- 


and study him from a distance. 
not running away from the problem. 


ousness of the differences. 

3. Have friends who are not teachers. 
When teachers get together it is common 
to talk shop. If a teacher becomes ac- 
quainted with a farmer or his wife, for 
example, the topic of conversation may 
turn toward canning beans or the current 
corn crop. This technique will tend to 
reduce tension. 

4. The teacher should get away from 
teaching and all of its problems for at 


least two hours every day—not just on 
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week-ends. If the educator’ waits until 
the week-end to have recreation, he will 
have a week’s accumulation of tension to 
eliminate. A daily period of recreation 
is much more desirable. 

5. When teaching, remember that ap- 
proximately one pupil out of eight in the 
average classroom will be difficult to con- 
trol. Approximately one child of every 
twenty will some day spend time in a 
mental institution. This means that the 
educator can expect about three “‘disci- 
pline”’ cases in a regular classroom situ- 
ation. These pupils are sick children. 
They should be studied and helped to 
improve. This approach will reduce the 
teacher’s emotional reaction, because he 
will tend to consider the pupil as a chal- 
lenge to his professional training rather 
than his authority. 

6. The individual adjusts as long as he 
lives. If an educator feels unusually an- 
noyed, for example, by a criticism made 
by the administration or a parent, energy 
may be expended in such ways as taking 
a walk, beating a rug, washing a floor. 


Types of Behavior 


the classroom the teacher meets 
many behavior problems which may be 


detrimental to his own well-being if not 


In 


What are some of the 
forms of behavior which teachers encoun- 
ter in the classroom? What can the edu- 
cator do to improve the child’s conduct 
and maintain a more stable learning situ- 
ation? The teacher should always bear 
in mind that behavior arises out of a 


met adequately. 





cause. If he will look for the cause of 
the behavior, the remedy will often sug- 
gest itself. I recall the case of Robert X, 
a fifth grade pupil with normal intelli- 
gence who was reading on a second grade 
level. He was also difficult to manage in 
class. His case history, obtained from 
reading the case record and talking with 
the child and parent, showed that the 
boy’s father was a drunkard. 
possible for the boy to read at home be- 
cause the father turned on the radio very 
Robert 
was slapped if he laughed about anything. 
At first, Robert even met me with hesita- 


tion. It was obvious that Robert's read- 


It was im- 


loud to listen to the ball games. 


ing would need to be improved during 
school hours. Time was permitted for 
remedial reading. The child began to 
achieve and became less and less a dis- 


cipline problem. 


The Antagonistic Child 


A form of behavior encountered in the 
classroom is that displayed by the antag- 
onistic child. 
fights with other pupils as well as being 
uncooperative. 


He frequently gets into 


Often such children have 
low intelligence and can not do the work 
of the regular class. Their antagonism 
is a reaction to an environment that is not 


The case of Cecil X fol- 


lowed this pattern. Cecil had a domi- 


rewarding. 


necring father who frequently beat him 
Since the teacher represented authority, 
Be- 
ing uncooperative was this pupil’s way of 
fighting back. 

A few suggestions for improving the 
antagonistic child’s behavior follow: 

1. An attempt should be made to give 
the child small duties, such as closing 
a door or erasing a blackboard. Care 
must be taken to avoid doing this so often 


Cecil was antagonistic toward him. 
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that others call him the “teacher's pet.” 
These responsibilities can be increased 
with improved behavior. Such activities 
make the pupil feel important. 

2. The antagonistic child is frequently 
a sensitive child. should be 


It is better to use 


Criticism 
kept to a minimum. 
praise—criticism—praise—in that order. 
The child is more likely to accept criti- 
cism if praised first for work done well. 
Ending the conference with praise rees- 
tablishes confidence and self-importance. 
Usually interest and further effort are 
stimulated. 

3. Attempt relating the child's interest 
to the school subject being taught. For 
example, if the child docs not like his- 
tory but prefers to draw, have him draw 
a map or a leading figure of the times. 
This gives him recognition and stimulates 
interest. 

i. The child should be made to feel 
that his presence is important to the 
class. Ask the pupil to give his view- 
point on a subject of interest to him. 
Failure to answer correctly should be 
minimized. Praise should be given 
where a contribution has been made. 

5. The pupil's classwork should be 
done 


made very practical. This can be 


by relating classwork to the child's every- 


day environment. The pupil will under- 
stand the reason for learning the material. 

6. An effort should be made to find 
an activity in which the child might be 
interested. Such an activity can serve to 
consume in a wholesome way the child's 
excessive energy. 

7. Arranging the child’s program so 
that he works with other children and 
Working 
with a small group would be more bene- 
ficial at the start; later the group can be 
larger. 


cultivates group responsibilities 
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The Show-Off” 


The pupil who acts the clown in a 
class is well known to the teacher. The 
“show-off” is desiring attention. To call 
attention to his behavior by suppressing 
it would give the child the notice he 
secks and serve to impress him. It would 
usually be better to ignore this child's 
behavior and give-him attention when 
his conduct merits it. 


The child with deep-seated feelings of 
inferiority may indicate this by displaying 
behavior which is opposite to the way 


he feels. He may brag excessively or be 


This 


child needs praise and a series of suc- 


domineering, or become a bully. 


cesses to overcome his low opinion of 
himself. Once the proper treatment has 
been administered, small improvement 
If this 
child can learn to do one thing especially 
well, it will do much to reestablish self- 
confidence and reduce his anti-social be- 
havior. Each time the child is successful, 
there is added confidence. 


should gradually become evident. 


Many failures 
destroy self-confidence and take away the 
individual's initiative. 


The Day-Dreamer 


The child who day-dreams excessively 
and whose thoughts wander frequently 
from the task at hand is familiar to the 
teacher. This pupil may be a timid child 
who is substituting day-dreaming for ac- 
tion. The challenge to the educator is to 
make reality more interesting and practi- 
cal. Give the child success and he will 
not need to imagine it in his day-dream- 
ing. It should be remembered that a 
small amount of day-dreaming tends to 
relax the individual. It is a temporary 
escape from reality. Essentially day- 
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dreaming is wishful thinking. It is a 
desire for something that is absent in the 
individual’s life. Day-dreaming becomes 
a problem when it is done to excess and 
interferes with social adjustment. 

The above brief review of material is 
presented to assist the educator to per- 
form his task more effectively. It is but 
a glimpse into the many ways open to 
improve teacher-pupil relationships. 
Such information serves to aid in the 
stability of the classroom by pointing 
out a scientific rather than an emotional 
approach to personality problems. The 
progressive educator will strive to im- 
prove his own stability by continued 
reading and application of techniques of 
adjustment which serve to make a hap- 
pier classroom environment. 


FEARS AND SATISFACTIONS 
(Continued from page 76) 


It may quite possibly be that many 
satisfactions, particularly those having to 
do with personal adequacy and the other 
sex, are the result of the conquering of 
Most of the fears, 
in turn, are related to the age-old prob- 


problems of that age. 


lem of living with people in an environ- 
ment—fear if one did not succeed in 
adjusting to society’s demands, satisfac- 
tion if one did succeed. 

This study, while inconclusive except 
as it bears upon the students of Lakeview 
High School, does remind us that it is 
the duty and the privilege of the teachers, 
parents, and other adults coming in con- 
tact with teenagers to be understanding, 
to help them find satisfactions instead of 
fears, and to aid the teen-age adolescent 
in the knowledge that he is like all other 
teen-agers with his fears and satisfactions. 





EMOTIONAL RELEASE THROUGH A CLASS IN FRENCH 


BY 


SIGMUND FOGLER* 


ONTRARY to popular belief there 
is no child who ts not faced by per- 


sonal problems—real, serious, compelling 


problems of cosmetic appearance, accept- 


able speech, social status, scholastic abil- 
ity, physical prowess, group adjustment, 
economic level. It is in their depth, 
number, and immediacy that children 
differ. And when they are gathered in 
groups, as happens in a school situation, 
their difficulties become sharpened, more 
readily emergent, in general, more overt, 
so that no school, in however favored a 
community, finds itself without its chil- 
dren “with problems” demanding imme- 
diate administrative handling not only 
for better group functioning, but for the 
individual's better adjustment as a hu- 
man being. Unfortunately, a school in 
a vast city system docs not have the aux- 
iliary services, scholastic and personnel, 
necessary for the most effective solutions 
needed by these troubled small citizens, 
so that means for reducing difficulties 
must at the local level 


with whatever means are at hand. 


be worked out 

Thus it was that, though we are com- 
paratively favorably situated, we found 
ourselves faced by the problem of devis- 
ing 


the 


some way of helping a number of 


youngsters enrolled in our fourth 


year reduce the emotional tensions under 
which they suffered with a consequent 


deleterious effect their scholastic 


upon 

Dr. Fogler is principal of Public School 233, 
Brooklyn, New York. He was formerly editor 
of the Brooklyn Teacher and has been a con- 
tributor to High Points, Journal of Educational 
School Neu 
York Supervisor, and other journals. 


Sociology, Elementary Journal, the 


abilities and their interpersonal relations. 
Out of a total enrollment of 202 in the 
grade, we found that we had 47 young- 
sters who needed help but who could 
not be served cither privately (for fam- 
ily lack of funds) or by public institu- 
tions (with backlogs of such proportions 
as to take years to clear up) with the 
psychological or psychiatric help they 
needed. 

We therefore decided upon a type of 
group therapy usually available even in 
the ordinary public school. 

Bricfly, our plan was this. Since, for 
the several years these children had been 
in school, they had experienced very little 
more than scholastic failure and personal 
frustrations, we would try to provide for 


kind 


which they could experience success mea- 


them some of school in 


activity 
sured not in terms of mastery or marks 
(grades) but purely in the very act of 
participation. There would be no stand 
ards of achievement other than the indi- 
vidual child’s; no body of knowledge 
sct-out-to-be-learned; no active participa- 
tion except that voluntarily entered by 
the What 
cided upon might have been any valuable 
the 
dramatics, music (instrumental or vocal), 


like. But 


already had other groups engaged in this 


individual himself. we de- 


group activity art, dance, 


graphic 


games, and the because 


we 
type of endeavor, because we wanted 
this group to have a type of experience 
no other aggregation in the school had; 
because some of us believed that, partic- 
ularly because of our current world posi- 


tion our people need a knowledge, if 
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not a mastery, of a major European lan- 
guage; and finally because the second 
official language of the United Nations 
whose headquarters are located in our 
city is French, we decided to give the 
children to be selected for this group an 
opportunity to get the tongue-feel of this 
diplomatic language tool. 

What we needed, then, was a teacher 
who could conduct such a group, an ad- 
ministratively feasible time for the group 
to mect, a place in which to meet, and 
the members of the group themselves. 

As so often happens in a school lo- 
cated in a city where the population is 
mobile, we are overcrowded. Conse- 
quently, we have more pupils than we 
can house. The three sessions resulting 
give us teacher-time assignable to vital, 
We 
found our teacher, one capable of teach- 


educationally desirable, activities. 


ing the desired foreign language, in a 


substitute teacher necded to take the place 


of a regular staff member on leave of 
absence. For a mecting place we used 


a gymnasium dressing room recently 
converted into a General Organization 
Council mecting place. Since we had 
too many potential candidates for our 
class, the optimum number of which, 
we thought, should be no greater than 
twenty-five, we selected, through official 
class teacher recommendation, only those 
most seriously in need of the kind of 
help contemplated. 

The report of the activities of this 
group which follows covers the period 
from February 11, 1952 when the chil- 
dren first met as a class, through June 
18 of that 


teacher's lession plans, her logs, and the 


year; and is based on the 
personal observations of the writer. 
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TEACHER'S LOG* 

This reads like an adventure in satis- 
factions for both teacher and pupils— 
small satisfactions like noting the dif- 
ference between /e and /a. A child has 
been commended by the teacher for not- 
ing and correctly using these articles. 
“He (the boy) beamed and exclaimed, 
‘This is such a happy day for me. I think 
that I'll be able to learn French.’ When 
he recalled that he is not supposed to 
speak English in our room, he asked 
how to express himself in French 
Two boys left the room (at the end of 
the hour) singing /e gargon, la fille.” 

“The atmosphere (in the room) is a 
highly informal one, providing oppor- 
tunities for emotional release through 
dramatizations, rhythms, and art work.” 
. (two children) have begun to 
emerge from spectators to participants.” 

Two new children were admitted to 
“They were spellbound dur- 
ing the entire session, and personally 


the group. 


thanked me for inviting them.” 

A session was cut by a half-hour be- 
cause of needs. 
“The children were a bit perturbed when 


certain administrative 
2 o'clock rolled around and refused to 
leave until I promised to make up the 
half-hour lost in the near future.”’ 

“... (a child) participated today with 
‘new’ confidence. (He) was so elated 
with praises of ‘bon’ and ‘trés bon.’ One 
could easily perceive his joy by glancing 
at him, for he seemed to be beaming 
during the entire lesson. It is interest- 
ing to note that up until now decided 
timidity has prevailed accompanied by 
an attitude of ‘defeatism.’ ”’ 
= Only selected items which give an insight into 


children’s development as released personalities 
are quoted. Details of organization and setting 


reported in the log, have been left out 
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“, . . (another child) has also begun 
to reveal more of his ability in art work 
and oral expression. He seems more re- 
laxed in the French class than in our 
daily class and seemed happy when told 
that he will not receive marks for his 
French work. Finger-sucking has sub- 
sided a good deal too.” 

“. . . (still another child) who is in- 
deed a problem to himself and has ap- 
peared most confused with his classmates, 
is now beginning to join the group and 
make friends. No longer do I note the 
continuous frowns and tightened brow. 
(He) seems more at case with himself 
and his environment. He informed me 
today that he wishes we could meet more 
often and asked me what I do on Tues- 
day and Friday. (The class met on Mon- 
days and Wednesdays.) I told him that 
we would think about meeting more 
often. He said, ‘Gee, I hope so!’ He 
gave me a gentle hug as he laughed, 
chuckling, ‘Au revoir.’ ” 

“. ... (yet another child) did wonder- 
ful work today. He was not so talka- 
tive and aggressive as usual and was 
pleased with praises that he has ‘picked 


up’ the French accent and is speaking 


like a Frenchman. He responded with 
a happy, ‘Oui, oui, bon, bon.’ ” 

". . . (still another child) participated 
with ‘new’ confidence and worked well 
with the group. He did not rely upon 
(a classmate) for assistance, as has been 
done in the past, but made decided effort 
on his own.” 

- (another pupil) who has re- 
vealed reading difficulty in our daily 
class reads our little French stories with 
ease and derives much pleasure from 
this When commended 
for his progress, he stated that he likes 


achievement. 


French and can hardly wait to get a 
reader.” 

“The introduction and song play ac- 
tivities of Alouette provided a wonder- 
ful opportunity for emotional release. 
The children really loved it and it was 
interesting to note that they left our 
room singing bits of the song.” 

. . (a youngster mentioned previ- 
ously) was a happy boy today. The 
perpetual frown seemed to have vanished 
completely. The reason was merely an 
invitation to lead the class in singing. 
How he smiled and how his arms swayed 
to the music! Both the teacher and the 
pupils were pleased with today’s lesson!” 

“. .. (a child not mentioned before) 
volunteered to sing ‘Frére Jacques’ and 
led the class in the refrain. He con- 
ducted the singing with such ease and 
freedom of expression that decided re- 
lease was apparent throughout.” 

(a boy mentioned previously) 
was a very happy youngster today. In 
our unit skit he played the part of M. 
LeBlanc, le pére, and was proud of the 
ease with which he read his part. There 
is a decided correlation between the fa- 
cility he displays in the reading of our 
little French stories and the progress he 
is making in classroom (regujar) read- 
ing. 
inadequate as he did in February. 
was written on April 2.) He 
confident of the fact that he can succeed 
if he applies himself. As with most 
children in our group, he virtually ‘laps 
up’ compliments of bravo! bon! mer- 
veilleux! With this new feeling of ade- 
quacy and satisfaction he has begun to 


He no longer seems defeated and 
(This 


is now 


tackle classroom subjects which he for- 
merly abandoned—i.e., mathematics, so- 
cial studies. Constant reassurance on the 
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part of his teacher and classmates will 
enable him to make a most satisfactory 
adjustment.’ * 


. . (Four children) read our story 
about /a semaine with ease and under- 
The 


joined in with equal enthusiasm (after 
the Easter holiday). 


standing. remainder of the class 


(a boy not 
mentioned before) has begun to emerge 
from his reticence and withdrawn class- 
room position. He volunteered to lead 
the singing and enjoyed conducting . . .” 

I have encouraged her to ‘come 
out of her shell’ (a girl recently admitted 
to the group) and her present stencill- 
Her 


in the 


ing work is a source of joy to her. 
mother (whom the teacher met 
school library) came toward me in a 
‘beaming’ manner. She expressed her 
thanks to me for the happiness which I 
have been adding to her child’s school 
concerned 
(This 


parallels other expressions of parental 


expericnces and was most 


about provisions for next year.”’ 


gratitude about the value of this enrich 


chil- 


ment 


group experience for their 


dren. ) 

“Our chat about Le Jour de la Mére 
(Mother's Day), offered an opportunity 
to the children to express their inner 


feelings concerning /a mere. (Certain 


children) have revealed feelings of defi- 
nite rejection for they state that their 
mothers have been too occupied with 
outside jobs or younger children to be 
interested in them.” 


The child referred to in this log (cited com- 
plete) is a younger brother of a boy (now out 
of the school by graduation) who had offered the 
most 


challenging problem in 


learning to read 


faced by this writer in his fifteen years as a 


supervisor. 
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“A good portion of today’s lesson was 
devoted to accounts of Le Jour de la 
Mére. Each child related how ma fa- 
mille et moi spent le jour de la mere. 
(A boy) told a delightful story about his 
celebration and successfully used (sev- 
eral French words with the appropriate 
(Another boy) 
that ‘ma mére’ was very pleased with his 


definite article). said 
card and ‘a donné moi a kiss sur la téte.’ 
His official teacher agrees that he is in- 
deed making an excellent adjustment and 
his love for French has been most instru- 
mental in making him a happier young- 
ster.” 

“The story of ‘La Cigale et la Fourmi’ 
was enjoyed by all. Everyone was really 
spellbound by the dancing cigale and the 
fourmi. When the bell rang in the midst 
of the story the children were very dis- 
appointed. My promise to disregard it 
(for this group this was possible since it 
met after its regular session in a dressing 
room set aside for GO Council meetings) 
pleased the group and (a boy) and (a 
girl) bestowed a kiss upon my check as 
a means of thanking me for an enjoyable 
class.” 

(A boy mentioned before) was very 
pleased when we displayed his sketch 
(of “La Cigale et la Fourmi’’) on the 
bulletin board. Here is a youngster who 
necds continuous reasurance and overt ex- 
pression of affection. When the class ap- 
plauded his chef d’ouvre with “Bravo!” 
he beamed with happiness.” 


Our dramatizations of “La Cigale et 


la Fourmi’”’ have aroused many of our shy, 


—'s 
interpretation of /a fourm: was delightful 
for he got down on his knees, cupped 
his hands and kept saying ‘Je ramasse 
du pain ha, ha, ha.” Each child’s 


reticent children to participate. 





interpretation provides an opportunity to 
observe further release of emotions and 
repressed tensions.” 


“. .. Hurrah! (a boy) has begun to 
emerge from his shell. Today (May 28) 
he volunteered to lead the singing and 
did extremely well.” 
“Today we had several delightful 
No two 
skits have been alike for each child adds 


something new to his interpretation 


dramatizations of ‘La Cigale.’ 


(A boy) continues to bring interesting 
library books to class. He seems to love 
everything related to French and recently 
received a French dictionary as a request 
birthday gift. All books and records are 
accepted with gratitude for we make use 
of these aids in every possible situation.” 

“... All the children seem very much 
at home in the French class and oh, so 
much happier (June 4). (Several par- 
ents) have already inquired concerning 
They state 


that their children have enjoyed our 


French classes for next year. 


classes immensely and come home thrilled 
with new vocabulary acquisitions and 
phrases.” 

. . It was amazing to see everyone 
participated (in a grand review of all 
work covered) no matter how small the 
contribution.” 

“What a grand time we had at our 
party! (June 18). 
generous with refreshment contributions 


All the parents were 


and our ‘hosts’ and ‘hostesses’ were quite 


gracious. This was indeed a pleasant 


culmination to our experiment for 
throughout it was evident that in addi- 
tion to the assimilation of data, the chil- 
dren are decidedly happier than they ap- 


New friendships 


and status has been 


peared in February. 
have been made 


gained by all. I am grateful for this 
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opportunity of bringing a little joy into 
( Syl- 
via R. Kranz, the teacher of the group.) 


the lives of ‘mes petits enfants.’ ”’ 


The record of this adventure in de- 
formalizing schoolroom living would not 
be quite complete without some com- 
ments by the children themselves. 

Between the last class session and the 
closing of school at the end of June, sev- 
eral letters were received from members 


of the group. These letters were un- 


solicited and undirected. Two of them 


are reproduced without editing 


Dear 


Thank you very much for making it 
possible for some of the fourth year 
children to take French lessons. We 
all enjoy coming back to school on 
Mondays and Wednesdays to learn 
French. 

Next term we would like to continue 
coming to French class, and if possible, 
we also would like to have a regular 
classroom instead of our present room 
which is room 352. In this room we 
don't even have desks. We only have 
chairs. Also we have no place to keep 
our supplies. 

I hope you can make it possible for 
the French class to continue next term 
with a regular classroom. 


> 


Sincerely yours, 


Dear 


I don't know how to thank you for 
getting a French Class for only a few 
children in the fourth year. 

I would certainly like you to keep 
having the French class next year when 
I will be in the fifth year.* 

Mrs. Kranz has been teaching me so 
many words that I can’t remember 
them. 


, 


* Programming, 


personnel and administrative 


exigencies made it impossible to 


French class this school year. 


organize a 
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The Class Activities 


For those readers who would like a 
suggestion of the class activities, a sum- 
mary of the teacher’s plans for the period 
of her work with these children is here 
presented. It is to be remembered that 
we had no French texts, and that the 
class was to be conducted mainly on a 
conversational basis. 
called for songs, games, 
dramatizations, related art work, and the 
like. 
amenities (greetings), the family—which 
became their major unit 


Her plans, then, 
conversation, 


Their conversation consisted of the 


little stories, 
numbers, the seasons, days of the weck, 
holidays. They discussed the French flag, 
some obvious French culture, something 
of the geography and history of France, 
impressions of France as they imagined 
them from movies, pictures and the like. 
They composed, read, and _ translated 
their own French sentences. 

They sang French songs for the mere 
pleasure of singing and to march to. 
They learned La Marscillaise as a march- 
after and 


ing song having clapped 


stamped its rhythm. They had singing 
fun with Frére Jacques, C’est Une Fa- 


Alouette, Au 


They used rhythm 


mille, Bonjour Enfants, 
Clair de la 


instruments. 


Lune. 


They discussed and drew pictures re- 
lated to their class work and seasonal 
activities. They made cut-outs, did sten- 
ciling, wrote labels for bulletin display 

all related to their work. 

They played games (a song-play, for 
They im- 


provised skits—a tourist visits France, la 


instance—un, deux, trois). 


famille, La Cigale et la Fourmi (sewing 


their own costumes for this production). 
They made a movie box show. 

On June 18 they brought their activ- 
ities to a close with a party to the cus- 
tomary collation of which they danced 
and sang French songs. 

Though the program appears—and 
was—extensive, there was much repeti- 
tion in the twenty-nine one-hour sessions 
held. 
La Cigale et la Fourmi in the teacher's 


log. 


Note the numerous references to 


If the undertaking realized its aim 
—and a reading of the main report 


confirms this—success was 


due to the 
teacher's approach, which was sympath- 


etic and understanding; the attitude with 
which the activity was conducted, namely 
one of living a series of experiences 
rather than learning from them (though 
learning was certainly present); the con- 
tent, which came out of the children’s 
interests, needs, and at their level of 
ability. 

Somewhere in this recital there is an 
important lesson for school administra- 
tors confronted by children who cannot 
learn in the accepted ways and are con- 
sequently frustrated, defeated and ulti- 
mately expensively uneducated citizens. 
Perhaps the procedure detailed above has 
some suggestions for salvaging educa- 
tional investment in regular school areas. 

With this prosaic accounting of con- 
tent and activities, we close this glowing 
and heart-warming story; which shows 
that children are human beings eager to 
achieve status, to taste success, to respond 
to praise, to be accepted, to do what is 
asked of them, but within the limits of 
their abilities as well as other realizable 
considerations. 





with Books and | Magazine nes 


School Mental Health 


“How can we determine whether boys 
and girls are becoming more mature, emo- 
tionally speaking?” asks Henry Clay 
Lindgren in a new and valuable book on 
mental health and education.' “How do 
we know what effects we are having on 
their mental health?” The 
swers these questions by indicating certain 


steps to be taken: Determine what kinds 


author an- 


of behavior we recognize as emotionally 
mature for various ages of children; ex- 
amine these kinds of behavior carefully in 
the light of community patterns of be- 
havior and social background, in terms of 
individual as well as group behavior; then 
determine behavior are 


what areas of 


likely to be modified, changed, encour- 
aged, or guided by the school; examine 
our school program to find out what we 
are doing or should be doing to bring 
about the desired forms of behavior; 
finally, use the data gathered as bases for 
methods and_ school 


revising curricula, 


programs. “We may even decide that 
some of our goals and objectives need 


modifying,” Lindgren says. 


1 Mental Health 
Henry Holt, 1954. 


in Education. New 


York, 


A Manual of Child Psychology 


Leonard Carmichael describes the new 
edition of the Manual of Child Psy- 
chology as designed to “provide an ac- 
curate and coherent picture of some of 
the most important aspects of research 
in the scientific psychology of human de- 
velopment.”* The book seems to fulfill 


this purpose admirably. Leading au- 
thorities are responsible for the nineteen 
chapters—John E. Anderson on Methods 
of Child Psychology, Arnold Gesell on 
Infant Behavior, Florence Goodenough 
Harold Jones 


on the Environment and Mental Det elop- 


on Learning in Children, 
ment, Margaret Mead on Research on 
Children, Arthur Jersild on 
Emotional Development, to name only a 


few of the distinguished authors. 


Primitive 


This is 
an indispensable book for any library 
attempting to provide basic materials on 
child growth and development. 


Rural School Teachers 


How India is becoming more and more 
concerned with the possibilities of rural 
teacher training is indicated in a recent 


2New York, John Wiley and 
1295 p. $12.00. 


Sons, 1954. 
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Unesco publication. 


“It is not so long 
ago,” says the report, “that all we ex- 
pected of a rural teacher in a primary 
school is that he should be able to teach 
his pupils to read, to write, and to count,” 
but now: 

“The real goal of the village school in 
a country like ours [India] is to provide 
such educational experience as will pre- 
pare boys and girls for a more abundant 
life-——physical, economic, social, moral, 
and spiritual. The task of the village 
teacher, like that of the urban teacher, is 
to assist the children to grow and develop 
mentally, physically, morally, and spiritu- 
ally.” 

Accordingly, the training school for 
rural teachers should “help every teacher 
to become, not an aimless machine, but a 
purposeful human being, wholeheartedly 
participating in real life, developing his 
whole personality—body, mind, and spirit 


—his feelings, thinking, and willing.” 


Notes 
“A Home 


around the children who live in it,” 


for children must revolve 
says 
Eva Burmeister, director of the Lakeside 
Children, Milwaukee, in a 
sympathetic and understanding little book 


describing the cottage plan adopted after 


Home _ for 


a long period in a single nineteenth-cen- 
tury mansion that had become old and 
out-moded.* It is a story, Miss Burmeister 
says, ‘of how children feel who must live 
away from their own parents and their 
own homes.” 


’The Training of Rural Teachers. Paris, 
4 


Unesco, 1953. 
4 Roofs for the Family. 
University Press, 1954 


New York, Columbia 
203 p. $3.25. 


“Understanding Ourselves and Others” 
is the theme of the May issue of Child- 
hood Education (ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth 
Street, Washington 5, D. C.) Arthur 
Jersild writes on “Understanding Others 
Through Facing Ourselves,” Frances May- 
farth on “Teachers Learn About Them- 
selves,’ Hilda Taba on “Acceptance and 
Rejection in Primary Grades,” and there 
are equally authoritative articles on other 
significant topics. 

In an article entitled “His Father Is 
Only the Janitor’? Emil Heintz describes 
in the April Phi Delta Kappan a situation 
involving “‘the subtle obstacle of social 


distance,” barrier 


which, he says, is a 
that is almost entirely overlooked in edu- 
cational circles. While teachers in their 
private lives are probably more tolerant, 
more respectful of the democratic way 
of life, and more concerned about their 
personal relationships than are most other 
people, “they are caught in a complex 
situation which they do not understand,” 
and tend to favor “upper status” children 
without realizing it. The author urges 
additional basic research to expand pres- 
ent knowledge of social interaction in 
education. 

Wheelock College (Boston) 


hold its first summer session this year. It 


will 


will be oriented around the child from 
two vantage points—those of the present 
and young prospective teacher, and of 
the experienced teacher in pursuit of ad- 
vanced study. For young people explor- 
ing teaching as a profession or facing the 
problems of parenthood there will be 
foundation study of child growth and 
development; for experienced teachers ad- 
vanced study of human behavior. 
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